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LATEST PORRIDGE WESTERN, “CHASING THE 
SHEEP”, HITS CASTING CRISIS! 


THE ANGRY CORRIE 
HOUSE 48 

170 SANDIEFIELD RD 
GLASGOW 

G5 ODL 


Oct—Dec ’94 No.20 


Grandmasters: 
Dave Hewitt, Perkin Warbeck 


International masters: 

Val Hamilton, Grant Hutchison, 
Jethro Lennox, 
Manson, Andy Mayhew, Dave 
McFadzean, Jams O’Glum, 
Gordon Smith 


Drawn endgames: 
Craig Smillie, Chris Tyler 


Board of dreams: Shaggy 


FIDE arbiter: Jools 


TAC operates copyleft - all material 
reusable as long as it’s not for profit. 


TAC2-14 and TAC16-19 available 
from above address. £1 each inc. p&p, 


£2 for three, £3 for 4ormore. TAC1 and 


TACIS finito. 


Details of subs on p17. Cheques 


payable to The Angry Corrie. 

All letters considered for publication 
unless otherwise stated. 

The editors’ views bear little or no 
relation to those of anyone else, and 
least of all to each other’s. 


Phone TAC on 041-420-1137 
FAX TAC on 041-423-9332 


Cybertac: 

gopher info. gla.ac.uk 

or telnet info.gla.ac.uk 

email: gpua01 @udcf.gla.ac.uk 


Printed by Clydeside Press, 37 High 
St, Glasgow 


Roderick 


OUTLETS: 

All Nevisport and Tiso, plus: 
Glesga: Outside Now, 173 ByresRd 
The Outdoor Survival Shop, 156 
Buchanan St 

S’clyde Prog Shop, 73 Robertson St 
Scotia Bar, 114 Stockwell St 
Soundfolk Music, 4 Chancellor St 
Paisley: Summits, 96 Causeyside St 
Hamilton: Summits, 30 Gateside St 
E Kilbride: Wild Rover, 53 The Plaza 
Embra: 

New Heights, 134 Lothian Rd 
Archways Promotions (Sports 
Bookshop), 50 Lochrin Buildings, 
Gilmore Place 

James Thin, 57 George St 

Outdoor Trading Co, 130 Rose St 
Stirling: 

New Heights, 26 Barnton St 
Falkirk: 

Challenge Sports, 25 Bank St 
Dunfermline: 

Summits, 28 Canmore St 

Southern Scotland: 

Frasers: 47 Burns Statue Sq, Ayr 
15/17 Castle St, Stranraer 

80 Friars Vennel, Dumfries 

64 High St, Hawick 

2 Bannatyne St, Lanark 

Out & About, 2 ElchoSt Brae, 
Peebles 

Wild Rover: 228 High St, Ayr 
Aberfeldy: Munros, 14 Bank St 
Aberdeen: Marshalls, 186 George St 
Fort William: Ellis Brigham, St 
Mary’s Hall, Belford Rd 

Up north: Paper Shop, Kingussie 
Clachaig Inn, Glen Coe 

Green Welly Shop, Tyndrum 

Clive Rowland Mountain Sports, 9/ 
11 Bridge St, Inverness 

Moray Mountain Sports, 7 North St, 
Forres 

Skye: 

Jansport, Wentworth St, Portree 
An Tuireann, Struan Rd, Portree 
The Plain of Albion: 

Freetime, 3 West Tower St, Carlisle 
LD Mountain Centre, 34 Dean St, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Sportspages, Caxton Walk, 94-96 
Charing Cross Rd, London 
Cotswold Camping, 6A OxfordRd, 
Manchester 

Rock & Run, Unit 6, Castle Quay, 
Chester Rd, Manchester 

3-4 Cheapside, Ambleside 

98 Devonshire St, Sheffield 

The Pineapple People, Athletic 
Union, University Park, Nottingham 
Hunting Raven Bookshop, 19 Cheap 
St, Frome, Somerset 

Wales (aka Lesser Albion): 
Climber & Rambler, Betws- Y-Coed 


BRIGHT TOO SOON... 


Readers will recall TAC's 
discovery of two new Donalds 
in TAC19 (soon — and 
unprecedently = ES be 
networked to a wider public 
through the pages of our 
glossy rival, TGO!). Now comes 
clarification of one of the 
most abiding and annoying 
hill dilemmas. For donkeys, 
the SMC Tables have insisted 
on including both 
Corrieyairack Hill and 
Gairbeinn as Corbetts, simply 


because both these neighbour- 
ing hills were mapped as 896m, 
even though their mutual drop 
is nothing like the requisite 
150-codd metres. Now the 
diligent Alan Blanco has 
unearthed a new OS 1:10000 
sheet showing Corrieyairack 
Hill down to 892m, 
Gairbeinn as the undisputed 
Corbett. With Beinn Talaidh 
on Mull also down, to 761m, 
all this makes the current 
Corbett total 219. 


leaving 


TAC13-15 included much 
mention of the 
Munroist, an Aberdonian who 
spends his weekends and 
holidays climbing Sir Shug's 
list in reverse order of 
height. At that stage, he had 
just climbed Carn a'Chlamain, 
no.90 of the 277 
downers. Now, thanks 
to Dave Purser, 
encountered the Boy (as 
Irvine Welsh would doubtless 
call him) in July, on Broad 
Cairn — the halfway point. The 
following weekend would bring 
the neighbours 
A'Chailleach and Sgurr Breac 
— but with a jaunt north to 
Sgurr Choinnich between! 


so-called Sic 


upside- 
are due 
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Fannaich 


Also peakbagging like mad 
this summer was Martin Prouse, 
a 22-year-old 
designer 
Buzzard 


furniture 

Leighton 
has just 
completed the second traverse 


from 
who 


ef the Highland section of 
Scotland's main east/west 
watershed. Your TAC editor, 


who made the first traverse 
back in 1987, sends heartfelt 
congratulations: 
been a long time coming. And 
athought: if Leighton Buzzard 
gets any bigger, should it be 
called Leighton Eagle? 


a repeat has 


And a final harking back, to 
TAC19's Art Special. Whilst 
watching the umpteenth TV 
repeat of Play it Again Sam 
recently, it was noted that 
during the gallery 
conversation between Woody 
Allen and Diane Keaton, a 
certain Dutch painter 
referred to as Van Go. 
the famous painting on p16 of 
this issue would appear to be 
of a tent. 


art 


was 
Hence 


In the wake of our art-filled TAC 9, cries of anguish arose from disgruntled and disillusioned readers (well, 
reader, singular). Only three years after TAC! had argued so strongly that hillwalking and football were 
virtually one and the same, why oh why had we overlooked the very Everest of football, the World Cup? 
Okay, we put up our hands, Maradona-style, and admit our guilt - or should that be our Gullit? And to try 
and make up, Gordon Smith offers his version of the Fantasy Premier League... 


len Coe. Renowned in phrase, fable and tourist information brochure as a wild and haunted place: where through aeons past 

the awesome forces of rock and ice have clashed to create a landscape of menacing beauty; where once, in the dark night 
of Scottish history, a terrible deed was done; where latterly, daring mountaineers have vied with the eagle for mastery of the 
heights; here also is the place where the Fantasy Football League was almost invented: let me explain. 


It was the last weekend of August 1993, and | had sought out the solitude and tranquillity of a high camp in the hills 
in order to escape and forget: to forget the fact that Kilmarnock were due to be on the wrong end of a right gubbing 
from Rangers that Saturday; and to escape the subsequent triumphalism of the victorious Huns. For dreadful would be 
the slagging endured by the losers in the divided pubs of the town: vae victis,as Derek Johnstone is so fond of saying. 

To most soldiers of Tommy Burns’s Blue and White Army, this game was of huge significance: the advance on the 
citadel of Ibrox would be the real test of whether or not Killie had returned to their former position in the upper 
echelons of Scottish football. For too long, the club had been as recumbent as the Slumbering Warrior whose outline 
is formed by the Arran hills as seen from the Ayrshire coast: now the snoozing giant was yawning, scratching its 
jockstrap and pulling on its socks. My fear, however, was that the stripey Titan was about to put both feet into the 
same leg of his shorts and send himself sprawling across the dressing room floor: for despite a couple of reasonable 
performances heretofore, it had been many years since Killie had played in a league match against such mighty 
opposition as the Gers, the Teddy Bears, the Sons of William. 

| had started to follow the team during the wilderness years, as something to do of a Saturday when hillwalking was 
out for one reason or another. | walked with them through the Glen of Weeping that is the Second Division;| slogged 
uphill through two terms in the mid-table of the First. And then came the 92-93 season, an Aggy Ridge of a season, 
a switchback scrotum-tightening knife-edge bastard of a season when, despite the team’s best efforts to avoid promo- 
tion by throwing away leads at Love Street and East End Park as if they were so much half-time orange peel, we made 
it, having negotiated the last pinnacle of a nothing-each draw with Hamilton Accies, to the footballing summit: the 
Premier League. 

The first game of the new season was at home to Dundee, and much to my surprise, resulted in Killie’s first Premier 
points in ten years: but as the great Jim Duffy (or Skeletor, as he is affectionately known to Killie fans) has said, the 
fortunes of a football team may be likened unto a whore's drawers in the regularity of their rising and falling; and the 
next two games ended as one goal defeats despite great efforts. Now the Ibrox fixture was imminent, the prospect of 
which | should have relished; however, as the date approached, | found that | was looking forward to it about as much 
as | would a visit to the dentist who was technical adviser to Laurence Olivier in Marathon Man at that: in short, my 
bottle had went.| had a shameful crisis of confidence in the team’s ability to avoid a doing at the hand of Her Majesty’s 
Eleven, so much so that when the opportunity arose to go up the Coe that weekend, | said sure, why not, we're going 
to get massacred anyway. 

And that’s how Robin and | found ourselves late 
on the Friday evening camped in the Lost Valley, 
replete with Madras Shambar hot from the hissing 
Trangia, nibbling on tomato and herb calzone, and 
basking in the knowledge that a half bottle of 
glowing malt was to hand: no more thought of 
football as we relaxed in the twilight time, watching 
the ghostly cloud appear and vanish like a wraith 
roving across the tops of Bidean. 

Thus the evening passed in pleasant conversation; 
and some hours later, when the last slow drop had 
trickled from bottle to tongue and the time had come 
to get some rest before the next day's exertions, | 
crawled into my sleeping bag and was asleep almost 
immediately. 

| don’t know whether it was the calzone, the curry 
or perhaps the grim associations of the Coe, but 
ghosts did stir in the Lost Valley, and my slumbers 
were disturbed by an awful dream. | found myself in 
17th century Edinburgh, in a wood-pannelled office 
where sits at a great desk a man of obvious wealth 
and power; on the wall behind him hangs a portrait 
of bewigged king who is depicted astride a rampant 


white horse. The man adds a final flourish to the 
document on which he is working, and smiles wanly as 
he lifts a small handbell. He rings it with a shake of his 
lace-cuffed wrist, which tintinnabulation summons his 
servant, a grey-haired fellow clad in a knitted woollen : ) 
waistcoat. Now, Master Walter, take this order and see xs\ ~ WY Oe 
ao. : a : OVOCOS © 
that it is carried out in the last detail, he commands, LK 
absently patting the pet goat by his side. See that none OSS ey DoS 
escape, and in particular the traitor Burns, that he mote OF Se 
pay a pretty price for his popery. The lackey reads the Cake. EP 
document with pleasure, and promises: On my oath, 
milord Murray, so mote it be. The deed shall be done 
by mine agent Master Duncan, whose services | have 
lately purchased for a puckle of bawbees from milord 
Maclean of Dundee. A frown briefly crosses Murray's 
face. Master Duncan is but young, and untested: he 
will require assistance. Walter smiles: Fear not, milord: 
should aught go amiss, | have three black-clad 
brothers ready to declare against the enemy on the stir 
of an apron or the lift of a trouser leg... Murray is satisfied, but warns: an you fail, so mote your gizzard mote be cut 
out and buried still throbbing below the mark of the tide... All of a sudden they spot me and realise that | have 
overheard their entire conversation: at once they set the trained goat on me; it pins me to the ground and they begin 
to interrogate me: what age is your granny, sirrah, what age is your granny...? 

| awoke, struggling against the constricting confines of my sleeping bag, pleading mercy mercy spare my gizzard. 
Whassamadderayouyabassar, grunted Robin, somewhat put out to be disturbed in such a strange manner. 
Indigestion, | answered, and involuntarily produced a gust of shambar fumes as if to prove it. However, it was clear to 
me that my intention to relegate thoughts of football to the Vauxhall Conference of the mind had faltered again. | 
turned over and tried to make myself comfortable, hoping that the remaining hours of darkness would pass quickly. 

When at last the red card of the sun arose to banish dissenting night to the cosmic dressing room, | awoke to find 
myself not only with gizzard intact, but also strangely uncrapulous despite the previous night’s beer and whisky. After 
a breakfast of coffee and tattie scones, we set off up the Coire Gabhail to the headwall which hangs between Stob 
Coire Sgreamhach and Bidean itself. Having passed by the spectacular gorge and waterfall, we then made the steep 
ascent to the col; then up through the mists over a false top to the wind-battered summit itself. 

Chilled after all the sweat and pech, we wrapped up and took time to relax and enjoy the wildness of the elements. 
This is the biz, | thought, marvelling at the ease with which the wind picked up the mist from Glen Etive, lobbed it over 
our heads into the Coe and lashed it past the helpless keeper Am Bodach into the gaping goal of the Aonach Eagach. 
One-nil! 

— It’s no good, ! cried out in confession to my companion as we headed towards Stob Coire nan Lochan.| can’t 
stop thinking about it. What's the time? 

— Half past two, he answered. 

— The boys’ll be in the dressing room just now, | said. 

— Probably shitting themselves, Robin added helpfully. Either that or pretending to be injured so they don’t have 
to play. Anyway, what happened to these big name signings you were supposed to be making? 

It was a good question. Unless shock transfer deals had been done during the dream-haunted night, the team taking 
the field shortly would be unchanged from that twice defeated in two weeks. | shivered, looked and tried to concen- 
trate on the ascent. 

By the time we had got up to the top, dossed about a bit, and started back down, the hour had come: three o'clock. 
| could hear the whistle blow and the crowd roar as the ball was rolled forward to start the slaughter. Lacking a radio 
(not that the Lost Valley is particularly noted for its reception of Super Scoreboard), we could only imagine the match 
commentary: 


Se 
FIRB 
Lacs 


4 
ce hae, 
LLL ‘ 


—Well, there's only five minutes on the clock here at Ibrox and already Rangers are three up following a magnificent hat-trick 
from Ally McCoist. The writing certainly seems to be on the wall for the Ayrshire side, Derek... 

—Yeah, Archie, and it must be particularly galling for the Killie defence that Ally has hit three past them despite the fact that 
his right leg is completely encased in a stookie. 

— Oh dear oh dear, there goes another: four-nil. Looks like a massacre, Davie Provan... 

— Weeell... 

— Sorry to interrupt you, Davie, but it looks like Killie are about to bring on Roberto Calzone, just signed this morning from 
Pizzeria, the Italian Seria A side. A positive move, Derek Johnstone? 

— Yeah, Archie, | expect he'll play deep and let the other new signing, Shambar, try to put the wind up the Rangers defence. 

— Oops, that’s five-nil, with only eighty-two minutes to go... and it looks like another Killie substitution, Derek, | can see 
Trangia warming up... six-nil. 

—Vae victis right enough, Archie... 


And so, on the descent from Stob Coire nan Lochan into the Lost Valley, the concept of the Fantasy Football League 
was almost born. Shortly after this conversation took place, fantasy teams began to appear all over the newspapers 
and even on BBC2. Now, if | had only made the conceptual leap of imagining a team made out of the best players in 
the Premier League rather than a surreal collection of dinner ingredients, | could have been worth a small fortune. As 
it is, | have been left with nothing to show for my overstretched imagination but the kernel of a money-making idea: 
for having been second to the ball with Fantasy Soccer, perhaps | could pull something back with Fantasy Munro Bag. 
The idea is this: from a list of well-known walkers and climbers, you choose two imaginary companions. Over the 
length of the close season, the number of Munros bagged by your team is counted, and added to your own tally. The 
team with the most ticks at the end of the period is the winner and receives some paltry prize to the value of perhaps 
half the entrance fee. 

Obviously, when | say you get to choose your companions, | don’t mean that literally, or everyone would pick 
Hamish Brown and Hamish Brown's dug as their two buddies. To create a bit of sporting interest, players of Fantasy 
Munro Bag™ will choose at random two names: one from the First Division, and another from the Second. Some 
examples from Division One might be: 


© Brown, Hamish. Astonishing record of bags when on form, this Golden Boot winner just can’t help ticking them 
off. Fantasy Football League equivalent: Ally McCoist. 

© Moran, Martin. The big English import has settled down well in Scotland after many successful seasons in 
Europe. FFL equivalent: Mark Hateley. 

© Macinnes, Hamish. Tall aggressive, abrasive all-rounder who could be a top bagger were he to avoid distractions 
and concentrate on Munros. FFL equivalent: Duncan Ferguson. 


And from Division Two: 


Oj Gray, Muriel. Big reputation as a bagger is result of media hype and self-publicity rather than solid achievement. 
FFL equivalent: Paul Gascoigne. 

O Weir, Tom. Played at the highest level in his day, but unable to compete in the hurly-burly of the present day 
Premier Bag. Big red nose. FFL equivalent: Jim Baxter. 

0 Macgregor, Jimmie. Who ate all the pies? FFL equivalent: Andy Ritchie. 


Etcetera, etcetera. Scoring is very simple: two points for a Munro; one point for a Top; twelve-bag suspension for 
proven helicopter assistance... 


But | digress some way. Back in the real world on the day in question, it was after five o’clock and the end of the 
match before we struck camp and made our way down the path. Through ten-tenths midgies we descended to the car 
park, and all the way the little bastards seemed to be buzzing six-nil, six-nil at me. Despite our weariness, the last 
stretch up from the bridge was done at a canter, as curiosity inevitably got the better of us and we strove to get back 
to the car before the end of the sports programmes. We made it there just before six, and had to suffer seemingly 
interminable shinty results before the news came through over the closing music: And the shock result of the day at 
Ibrox, where Rangers ...broke the Premier League all-time gubbing record probably,| groaned ...lost 2-| to Kilmarnock. 

The car roof still has a convex dent in the shape of a fist. We drove off right away to the Kingshouse, where we sat 
outside and celebrated with beer and malt under the shadow of the Buachaille, and not even the midgies could alter 
our view that what with whisky and football and the hills, life was sweet. 

Glen Coe: field of dreams, where the unlikeliest fantasy can be fulfilled, and not just those inspired by the Munro 
guidebook. 


EXCLUSIVE: A felling letter from 


Tories took us from luxury toa bot 


An odd story from the Daily Record THATS a 
back in the spring. It appears that | 
whereas most people aspire 
towards upward mobility, this 
Scots couple — fully paid-up 
members of the Branch Bothidian 
no doubt — seem to be over the 
moon about their decline in 
fortunes. 5 


Aaargh! Yet more on... 


Entrapped in the hinterlands of Lesser Albion, picking my 
ponderous way across the remnants of the handiwork of 
an over-active mole with a thyroid problem, the contrast 
with the mountains of more civilised localities suddenly 
burst upon me like something that bursts upon you very 
suddenly. (See TAC8, pl6 - Ed.) A vision of blinding 
simplicity presented itself, neatly typed and double-spaced, 
which would resolve once and for all the vexed problem 
of that scourge of the serious walker, the greater-spotted 
Munrobagger, Munrosis Exclusivistis. 

The main attraction of “doing” the Munros is that they 
form a purportedly objective list of summits by height, 
which keeps the limited mind of the bagger occupied for 
several years in pursuit of a goal patently attainable by 
anyone with the standard quota of fully-functioning limbs 
and enough money to pay for a guide up the In Pinn. (If 
Murdo can do it, why not?) The glamour is in the curious 
idea that height equals quality, a theory easily disproved 
by a couple of hours in the Pond District. 

Legislation against discrimination is traditionally 
ineffective, and attitude-changing is generally a long 
drawn-out process over generations — consider the 
length of time taken to breed a “reasonable” landowner. 
No, to effectively and quickly end the Munrobagging 
epidemic, we have to tackle the heightist heresy right at 
its source: Shuggie’s Tables. 

In order to remove the heightist glamour, and to 
extend the completion timetable to the degree necessary 
to deter all but the most chronic cases, an antidote must 
be found. Diligent TAC researchers have, unwittingly, 
already uncovered this — the thoroughly unheightist 
White Holes. These could be “twinned” with Munros in 
reverse order of tedium so that, for a valid bag to be 
claimed, a visit must also be made to all the salient points 
of “interest” on the relevant White Hole. (Perhaps the Sic 
Munroist could start visiting White Holes in reverse order of 
tedium once he’s finished his Munros...? - Ed.) This would 
both remove the heinous scourge of heightism from 
Shuggie’s Tables and, at 554 summits/non-summits, put the 
list beyond the reach of most baggers. Any additional 
activity on White Holes would contribute to the ongoing 
erosion, making them even less interesting. The 
Subliminal Munroists Cartel would probably like the 
additional exclusivity (snob value) as well, so | anticipate 
this proposal being implemented about five minutes after 
they get to hear of it. 


“Ruadh Mhor” 
NB — 
| Readers may be aware of the large number of summits 
in Lesser Albion called Moel something or other. This 
indicates both how the hill was created and that the Lesser 
Albinese can’t spell. (Surely “Albinos”? - Ed.) 
2 This thesis has no equations, formulae etc, because | 
don’t understand them. 
3 This note is to remedy the scandalous lack of reference 
in TAC to Meadowbank Thistle FC — the Beinn na Lap of 
Scottish football. (What, you mean they play near a railway 
station? - Ed.) 


White Hole Baggi ng, 


Triangulation Pillars in Scotland — some 


statistics from Jethro Lennox 
Number of TPs in Scotland — 2061 
Number <100m above sea level — 310 
Number >1000m above sea level — 33 


Lowest Scottish TP — 


Rhunahaorine Point, Kintyre, 2m (OS62, NR690494) 


Highest Scottish TP — 
Ben Nevis, 1344m (OS41, NN166713) 


Scottish Landranger sheets with least TPs — 


OS36 (Grantown and Cairngorm) with 9 TPs: 
NH993281 Beinn Mhor 471m 

NH937215 Creag an Fhithich 405m 

NH891085 Ord Ban 428m 

NJ139299 Cam a Ghille Chearr 710m 

NJ104242 Creagan a’Chaise 722m 

NJ037224 Cam na Loinne 459m 

NN988989 Ben Macdui 1309m 

NJ189110 Craig Veann 711m 

NO193988 Culardoch 900m 


and OS39 (Rum and Eigg) also with 9 TPs: 
NG208045 Sron Ruail, Canna 129m 

NG263065 Cam a’Ghaill, Canna 210m 
NG387015 Mullach Mor, Rum 304m 
NG587029 Sgurr nan Caorach, Skye 280m 
NM333991 Orval, Rum 571m 

NM393952 Askival, Rum 812m 

NM482903 Dunan Thalasgair, Eigg 336m 
NM463847 An Sgurr, Eigg 393m 

NM402791 Beinn Airein, Muck 137m 


Scottish Landranger sheet with most TPs — 


OS64 (Glasgow) with 62 TPs (no space to list them all!) 


NB — This information is taken directly from the OS 
Landranger 1:50000 maps, but may not be exact due to 
TPs steadily being removed. 


Ed. — Whilst on the subject of 2m spot heights, there is another 
one — although no trig point — on Sheet 124 in Wales. Nothing 
unusual about this, except that its grid square, SH5839, is very 
odd indeed, also containing a railway line, a bit of the Afon 
Glarlyn, and virtually nothing else! A strong contender for the 
weirdest grid square in Britain. And thanks to Martin Prouse for 
drawing our attention to the fantastic trig point at TL617898 on 


OS143 — at a height of mmus Im! 


Across: 
7 Pinnacles of Torridonian achievement (2, 9) 6 Where Aberdonian masons may be (7, 4) 


8 Hippoglossus vulgaris apparently (7) 9 Tasty Hebridean goose (5) 
10 In bananas all about noses (5) 12 Not so much of an art (7) 


13 Ruadh as they say (3) 14 Cast off from living flesh (8) 


plein air, 77 ed, 73 emu, 14 asserts, 16 & 17 down 
down: 2 ice climbing, 3 kelpie, 4 wombat stew, 5 


across: 1 minke whales, 7 ben lomond, 9 tour, 70 
aintree, 6 starry sky, 8 do, 12 driver, 75 argo, 77 
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7 County in the region of the Highlands (77) 2 May follow heavy rains (5,6) 
3 Bothies used by shepherds (9) 4 Avian riverside piant and flags (4, 7) 
5 Point of going west of Skye (5) 7 Tyrolean singer (8) 
11 Bodily faculty may be keen (5) . 
y 
soft-shoe shuffle 
Proper boots, once thought vital for tough terrain, now seem 
redundant, Chris Townsend, an experienced trekker, says 
his rigorous tests proved that sports sandals were much better 
ANDALS for walking? For strolls sandal could never compare with a boot, 
along the beach, maybe, but for or evena running shoe. I was wrong. Jn 
long walks on rough terrain? Surely | the right circumstances, good sports 
not. They have obviously been designed | sandals are better — much better — 
for California surfers, or for posing on than any other footwear. : 
Florida beaches. The claims made aren't over the top; if 
These were my initial thoughts on anything they are conservative. Sports 
hearing of the sports sandals that have sandals, I'm now convinced, are 
taken the United States by storm. marvellous. the best innovation for 
1 decided to try them — and was many years in footwear designed for : 
pleasantly surprised| Ud assumed that a | walking. 
WEIGHT & FUNCTION have to support the feet and peratures. When streams from: The Daily Torygraph, 
That the weight of your foot- stop Oat tna aa dieshea straight ‘throveh, 9th July 199 4 


FROM ITS EARLIEST DAYS, TAC has suffered from plagiarism and uncredited idea-pinching by those who earn their 
living by writing about (or in) The Great Outdoors for the armchair enthusiast. We are of course quite happy for our 
epoch-making ideas to be taken up and presented to a wider audience, whilst having sadly learnt not to expect any 
acknowledgement of the original inspiration. 

Yet more evidence of this practice was on view recently in a London-based broadsheet article extolling the benefits 
of wearing sandals for walking rather than boots. The advantages of cool, non-blistered feet, the lack of sweaty socks 
and the superior stream-crossing capabilities are described in terms which will seem old hat — or old sock — to those 
acquainted with Val Hamilton’s advocacy of the flip-flop in TAC11. Of course, The Telegraph being an ABC1-targeted 
newspaper, the footwear in question has to be a bit more upmarket. And let’s face it, there’s not much profit to be made 
from free sample flip-flops. Hence the designer flip-flops reviewed here range in price from £22.50 to £39.95, with 
lines like: “At £29.95. they’re not expensive”. 

What next? We quite expect to hear that Health Care International will be marketing the Bolt-On™ Skull Plating Kit 
(see TAC19) for use by NHS patients in their Clydebank waiting room... 
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The Mystery of the Cairngorms: A Strange and Dark Matter 
by “Prospect” 


The story so far: 

On a winter trip to the Cairngorms | discovered a hitherto unknown “electric stream”, and concluded that the 
true source ofthe Dee was the headwater of the Derry near the summit of Ben Macdtui. | also fell waist deep in 
a bog. Later, curiosity aroused following a major rescue on Macdui, | uncovered evidence of a strange secret 
concerning the highest summit ofthe Cairngorms andthe mysterious Wells of Dee. Unable to proceed further 
with my investigations, | decided to visit Professor PP Posselthwaite (or “Old Possel” to his friends)... 


“DID YOU KNOW,” asked the Professor, as he ushered me down the hall of the sprawing Elizabethan mansion 
(a house which, perversely, he refers to as his “country cottage”), “that throughout history most men have 
believed that the highest mountains were inhabited by gods?” 

“Really?” 

“Except, of course,” he continued, “those wno believed that they were inhabited by demons.” 

“Oh.” 

“But mostly they were gods, on the very highest summits. You know that no-one has ever climbed to the real 
summit of Kangchenjunga? They can’t, you see, because that’s mere the gods live.” 

“Right.” 

This seemingly irrelevant and nonsensical conversation came to a close as we reached the Professor's 
study. He opened the door, not without some difficulty, and | followed him in. 

“Must get that handle fixed. They just don’t make them like they used to. Now, make yourself comfortable. 
Drink?” 

“Aye, usual?” | replied, expectantly. The Professor has the finest selection of malt whiskies south of the 
Tweed. | wasn't disappointed. He selected a bottle of forty year old Lagavulin and joined me by the fireplace. 
Although it was a warm evening, a healthy fire was ablaze in the hearth. He passed me a glass, Waterford 
crystal. It was almost full. 

“Slainte mhath!” 

“Slainte mhor!” 

And then my glass wasn’t almost full any more. 

“So whnat’ve you been up to lately?” | asked, as Possel refilled my glass. |’d decided to lead gently into my 
suspicions about Ben Macdui, a few pleasantries first. “Anything interesting?” 

“Oh, this and that,” he replied, “nothing special really. Just been sorting out the problems of the universe.” 

“Oh, that all?” Always one for understatement, the Professor. 

“Most peculiar thing,” he continued, “where the universe is. No-one seems to know.” 

"ER se 

“Well, that is, | mean to say, everyone knows mwere some of the universe is, it’s the rest of it that’s a bit of a 
problem. You see, when they worked out how much material there was involved in the Big Bang, and how much 
there is in the universe today, they found out that a lot of it is missing. Astronomers have been looking for 
years, but it’s not easy mnen you don’t know wnat it is you’re looking for. Made of dark matter you see. Very 
strange stuff. Can't see it. Invisible, or something. Anyway, I’ve found it. Well, some of it. A little bit. Got to go 
over to see Patrick Moore next week, think he might want to interview me on that programme of his. Possibly.” 

All of which made about as much sense to me as walking the West Highland Way in August wearing a 
dayglo orange cagoule. The Professor saw my bemused look. “Well, enough of that for now. Maybe more later. 
So, tell me, what brings you out here tonight? I’m sure you didn’t come all this way just for a wee dram. Or 
maybe you did.” he added, noticing that my glass was empty again. “I suppose you want that filling again?” 

After he had given me another refill | cleared my throat and 
began to explain how!'d discovered what | though was the real 
source of the Dee and my resultant suspicions about the sum- 
mit of Ben Macdui. The Professor listened patiently, but with a 
slightly distracted look in his eyes. Throughout, | had the strange 
feeling that what | was saying was nothing newto him. 

“Ah yes, indeed interesting”, he said when at last I'd finished 
narrating my tale. “The key, as you quite rightly suggest, would 
seem to lie with the Wells of Dee. Or, rather, wnence comes the 
water that forms them. Clearly the terrestrial source of the Dee 
is on the eastern shoulder of Ben Macdui. The Wells of Dee are 
something else altogether. Perhaps - yes | think - perhaps | 
have something you should read. Now, let me see. Where did | 
put it? Please pour yourself another wee dram while | look.” 

The Professor wandered to the far side of the room and began 
scanning his long bookshelves. Meanwhile, | helped myself to a 
not-so-wee-dram. The fire crackled and cast strange shadows 
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around the room. The coals seemed not to have diminished 
in the hour or so we'd been in the room, and | thought fora 
while it was actually one of those hideous imitation gas 
fires. But no, it was the real thing. Well, it was real flames 
and real coal, but there was definitely something odd about 
it. Perhaps the Professor had simply discovered the source 
of continuous combustion or something. | wouldn't put it 
past him. 

“Ah, | see my fire interests you”, Possel said, as his search 
brought him closer to mere | sat. “It’s nothing really, just a 
fewold tin cans. They bum for ever, great in bothies — once 
you know the secret! Now, that book must be here some- 
were...” 

Finally, Possel gave an exclamation. “Aha! Here it is, 
Barrie’s joumal. Found it myself you know, a fewdays after 
MacKenzie discovered his body in Gleann Einich. Never 
told anyone of course, not when | saw wnat he’d witten. 
You're the first to read it, actually.” 

The Professor passed me what, at first glance, appeared 
to be a particularly old and battered bothy book. But inside, 
instead of the usual profanities and monosodium glutamate 
stains, | sawit contained just one person’s neat, rather spidery handwriting. The first entry was dated the 28th 
day of December 1927. 

“You found this?” | asked, as it dawned on me wno Barrie was. “You found this in 19287? But that was sixty- 
six years ago!” 

“Aye, So it was, so it was. And it has sat on that shelf ever since. | always thought that Barrie had been on 
drugs or something, most peculiar narrative. But, well, read for yourself, maybe it makes sense after all. Sort 
of. Now, | have a fewthings to do. Yes, | think you may have opened my eyes as it were. Please excuse me for 
afew minutes, and while I’m away you might as well finish off that bottle. Not that there’s much of it left!” 

The Professor left the room, muttering under his breath something about “quarks” and “strange particles 
disturbing the dark matter on Macdui.” Meanwhile, | poured myself more whisky, and sat back to read the diary 
of aman wo had died in the Caimgorms’ earliest recorded mountaineering accident, on January 1st 1928. 


When, at length, the Professor returned, the bottle of Lagavulin was empty and | was fast asleep. It must have 
been the soponific effect of his fire. I'd finished reading Barrie’s diary, though not without difficulty — the words 
seemed to dance about a bit near the end. But for some strange reason when Possel roused me, | couldn't 
remember anything of it. There also appeared to be three professors wavering in front of me, and | was having 
great difficulty by in walking and speaking. 

“| think,” said the Professor, “you had better stay the night. Explanations are always better in the cold light of 
moming. And | fear that you are not in quite the best state of mind for hearing wnat must be said.” 

| replied by falling back in the chair. Clearly | was not well. Perhaps it was something I'd eaten? The Professor 
helped me to the guest room and | thankfully fell onto the bed, straight into a strange, dream-filled sleep full of 
grey figures chasing me around impossibly high mountains. 

It was not, therefore, until the following morning that | finally learnt the strange truth about Baird and Barie, 
and discovered the answers to those questions which had been plaguing me for so long: 


— Where does the water which forms the Wells of Dee really come from? 

— Who is Fear Liath Mor? Where does he live, and why does he only ever appear at night or in thick cloud? 

— Why have there been so few recorded accidents on Macdui? And why, when one does occur there (this 
February) is there an apparent cover-up, with those involved claiming they were really on Derry Cairngorm? 

— What are the real derivations of Ben Macdui and the River Dee? (WJ Watson suggests Macdui means Hill 
of the Son of the Dark One, while Dee may derive from Dhé, Gaelic for god. But if so, why?) 

— Andis it just coincidence that a man of the cloth, Rev George Keith Skene, discovered the Wells of Dee, 
in 1810, and “proved”, contrary to popular opinion of the time, that Ben Nevis was higher than Macdui? 

— What is dark matter? Has the Professor really found it? If so, how and where? And anyway, what on earth 
has it got to do with the Cairngorms? 

— Why has the “Scottish Munro Centre” proved so difficult to locate? What is the missing factor which 
makes the computation so difficult and, invariably, leads to a nonsensical result? 

— Is there any truth in the legend of Tir nan Og, land of eternal youth where gods dwell andtime stands still? 

— And, most important of all, why have the English always been obsessed with conquering the Scots? What 
is so important about Scotland that the English so steadfastly refuse to loosen their iron grip? What do they 
know that we dont? 


All this, and more, will be revealed in the third and final part of The Mystery of the Cairngorms... 
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Exploring the far north west of Scotland. (A walker’s guide to the hills, glens and coastline of Wester Ross 
and Sutherland), by Richard Gilbert, 144pp, £12.95 (Cordee, 3a De Montfort St, Leicester, LE! 7HD) 


Reviewed by Perkin Warbeck 
Gilbert of course will be more familiar to TAC readers as the librettist who penned such memorable lines as: 

— My object all sublime | shall achieve in time / To make the punishment fit the crime / The punishment fit the crime 

—Theyd none of them be missed / I’ve got a little list, and 

— Why... who are you? / Who asks this question? 

Well okay, the last is not very famous but it was the only line my pal got to sing in The Mikado. In partnership with 
Arthur Sullivan, Gilbert has created a treasury of light opera second only to Mr Andrew Lloyd Webber. Now, in a 
move which will rock the Savoy to its foundations, he has chosen to turn his back on the greasepaint and write about 
hillwalking. Fair play to the big man, let’s see if he’s up to it... 

Shapewise, the book is quite rucksack-friendly. It has 45 colour pictures which are distinctly Poucherian. Skies are 
blue, grass is the shade of green Tip O’Neill imagines Kilkenny to be. Unnamed figures lurk in the foreground like 
Fenwick and the Good Companions in Coire Lagan. In short, none of your Baxterisms. “When is this lunatic going to 
get round to actually reviewing the book?”, | hear you ask. 

Never. The book is exactly what you would expect. A series of prosaic descriptions of some of the best walking in 
Scotland. A sample of the first ten adjectives from a randomly 
chosen page should give the feel: private, wet, dangerous, boggy, 
easy, hummocky, excellent, pleasant, superb, relentless, ruined. You 
get the picture? Yes we see. 

Not that this is a slag of the book. Next time | am camping in 
the pleasantly superb non-private council campsite at Ullapool, 
ETFNWOS will probably be in the rucksack. it’s just that it’s not 
going to be opened between now and then. 


The Joy of Hillwalking 
by Ralph Storer, |60pp, £6.95 (Luath Press, Forest Bank, Barr, 
Ayrshire KA26 9TN) 


Having read and enjoyed Storer’s previous books, it was a 
pleasure to receive a review copy of his latest work. A pleasure, 
and not a disappointment. Storer sets out to detail his modus 
walkaroundi in an interesting, none-too-serious round of seasons, 
summits, sex, etc. The latter is, of course, de rigueur (if one may 
use such a term), since the title obviously plays on another book 
featuring a beardy man getting back to nature. 

Storer comes across as pleasantly ordinary, with roughly the 
same number of quirks as the rest of us. He knows bugger all about wildlife (a point perhaps accidentally driven home 
by his strange description of a ptarmigan which “flies squawking out of the heather”). He likes his food, his camping, 
his cartography, his snow; he gets jittery on scrambly bits of rock and has taken a serious fall or two ‘in his time. 
Endearingly, he has avoided the label “Munroist” by deliberately omitting to climb one of the list. 

TAC readers may well feel Storer is one of them. Not only does he mention there being 6173 trig points, he knows 
of an electric loch, muses on the way rising sea-levels will lower the heights of hills — and even admits to having lost 
his virginity after a day on the Aggy Ridge! 

The Joy... is especially good when Storer really enthuses — as on nightwalking for example, where some lovely 
phrases are turned. He is, rightly, no fan of the overly cautious, who is labelled Safetyman. However, it’s surely an 
error to somehow equate non-hill-users with city dwellers. TAC’s subscription database gives the lie to this, while 
scores of folk who live at the very foot of hills never think to set their own feet on them. 

He is, though, succinct on access / environmental issues:“...those who complain the loudest ... are often those who 
simply want to keep the hills to themselves”. Overall, The Joy... follows the good writing dictum to “show, not tell”. 

The showing perhaps sometimes feels a little too much like mountain namedropping —Alps, America, Scandinavia, 
you name it — but Storer’s been there, done that, so why the hell shouldn’t he bring all these various and varied 
places into his observations? 

There is the odd careless typo — hillwaking, Bonnington — and the strange suggestion that the South Cluanie 
Ridge comprises only five Munros, but seeing as this review is written by one whose own book stated Suainaval stood 
on Harris, he had better keep quiet! 

Structurally, The Joy... perhaps suffers a little from being too linear, whilst Storer’s prose tends towards the dry end 
of the barometric scale. But the only real letdown comes with Malcolm Kelly's line drawings: naive in the childish, 
rather than the artistic sense. 

Few magazines seem to have bothered to review The Joy... (perhaps due to the lack of gloss and photos?), with Jennie 
Renton in Scottish Book Collector being the only one TAC has seen. This is a fine book nonetheless, well worth its place 
beside Storer’s earlier works. 
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It’s been a long, long time — most TAC readers weren’t even born when he last appeared within these 
pages — but Jimmy Glum is back, and he’... 


ello there again. How are you? 
What do you mean, “again”? You query back, we've never heard of you in the first instance. Phwat is yer nam? 
| ask on your behalf, Moi nam is Jams O’Glum, sors, | also reply. 
| have returned from a short stay in the Republic of Ireland with my wife, Mona, who also returned. 
| believe the general term is, “holiday” more accurately, “holidays”. Of course, you already know the derivation of this 
word is from holy day, as Ireland is a holy place (and also crinkly and rumply and patchy) it seemed particularly 
apposite to go there. 
| commenced these holy days, as a wholly weary (and coincidentally, crinkly and rumply and patchy) dried up 
neurone fart weighing unimaginable tons. Ironically, had it not been for this unimaginable element, the plane could 
never have left Glasgow. 
Are you with me? Do you “understand”? Please, only if you understand massively should you continue to read, this 
is not a story. C’est ne pas une histoire. This is the literary truth. 
Anyway, hills. Mona is at best ambivalent about them. If one can guarantee the following; sunshine, no insects, well 
appointed lavatories at regular (ie one per mile) intervals, food and drink, minimal gradients, stunning views and a 
casual pace, then she is your girl for the hard life, to be sure. If not, on the other bootsur, then no elemental terror can 
compare to the displeasure of this spleenette.' 
As | had insisted, at Mona’s inception of the “holidays” notion, that hills were a prerequisite of my participation, in a 
pathetic (failed) effort to balk the project in toto, | was aware of the ghastly bind | had created for myself as we hurtled 
through heavy precipitation towards MacGillycuddy’s Reeks in beautiful County Kerry. We hurtled at the very limit 
of our vehicle’s performance envelope and our own tolerance of naked fear, every manoeuvre on the margin of 
wipeout and mangled metal. 
At 55 miles per hour. Thank you Nissan, for the Micra |.0.It felt as skittery and nervous as a thoroughbred racehorse, 
which just goes to show how paradoxical metaphor can be. 
The further west we went, the wetter it got and the puddles on the road became pools, then ponds. At one point | 
anxiously commented on the possibility of aquaplaning to disaster. Mona, white knuckled at the wheel, tersely 
observed that it was not her primary road safety concern given that she was commanding the automotive equivalent 
of a roller skate running on |0p coins. 
| had managed, with the help of Ireland, to get us lost a few times and thus had to be uncommonly personable to 
herself, which is a strain and an enervation to me. Eventually, we approached the Gap of Dunloe, certainty of 
destination rooted in the signs that were rooted in the ould turf itself, begob. 
The rain went off. 
There were blue bits. 
Mona got chirpy. (Can you begin to imagine a chirpy vulture?) | started to believe in the BVM?.The hills emerged from 
their soft and chaste raiment of cloud and stood there, with nothing on. They looked good. 
In a small lay-by a figure beside a pony and trap waved us down. If Lowry had ever painted Worzel Gummidge your 
man at the roadside was the brother of the portrait. (But not as a young man.) A skinbag of bones covered in tweedy 
rags, covered in horse shit, covered in big fat flies, your man at the roadside. 
My window was only half down and this prevented him from executing an evident desire to thrust his head entirely 
into the car. This also prevented any of the dozen or so gigantic horse flies which orbited his battered and cack 
encrusted skull from entering the car which in turn prevented major hysterics emanating from the missus. (This 
represented free will and choice on the part of the horse flies as it was notable that the only horse present was fly-less. 
They preferred being with your man at the roadside. Certainly the flies were big enough to be equipped with 
substantial neural hardware and the arising difficulty of concept versus instinct’.) Such perfection of prophylaxis 
however, did not exclude the banter issuing forth from the ponyman’s mouth into our ears. Like the rain that had 
gone before, his fluidity was delivered in small, staccato parcels that pelted at one, before dripping off to some great 
logic sewer in the ground of thinkingness (and other vanities of mind). 
“Ar yi gauin tue di gap o’Dunloe?”, he enquired with urgency and hunger. Yes. “Yill bi wantin a trap den.” No. He 
scanned the car’s interior and then his glance encompassed the whole vehicle. “Yi caunt git a mothir op di road.”, he 
stated with conviction. “Di sosspenshun.” We want a walk, | said. 
He had us now but no pity, only triumph, shone from his incredibly close set eyes.“‘Bootsur.’” Pardon? “Di mood is 
dat tik, yill naed bootsur.” Yes, we have boots. He stared at us, desperation replacing certainty in his expression, 
obviously wondering how we had managed to get two pairs of boots into the back of the Micra. (Mona has tiny feet.) 
“Mibbi yid loik ti roid a harse den?” No. Thank you for your help, we said and drove away. 


' “Tribulation in the Trossachs” J.Glum, 1992. (TAC) 
> “The New Testament” R.Dahl, 1967. (Puffin) 
> “Function as a function of Form” Dr. G.W. McSharkie, 1994. (Unpublished) 
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About a mile further on we reached Kate Kearney’s Cottage which turned out to be a conglomoration of tearooms 
and carparks. We got our boots on and headed up the road, a beaming, country woman approached in a warm and 
welcoming way, maybe this was Kate, “Dats tirty paince”. She nodded towards the carpark. We paid. 

The place was mobbed, mobbed and mobbed. 

Next, as we breasted a short, steep rise, an area the size of a small football pitch was revealed on the left of the road 
containing about fifty ponies and traps with attendant ponymen. The ponymen communicated to each other in a 
savage, barking tongue that defies translation or transcription. The most significant sensory input was olfactory, an 
unbelievable stench pervaded the environs, it bore only a remote hint of what might be safely classified as horseshit. 
The rest was a hellbrew, sinkpit, gasping, gagging, ancient dung history of rot and wet and corruption and decay. 

| turned a greenish face to Mona expecting accusation of plot or insanity on my part to get her to this least Mona-ish 
of places. Mmm, | love the smell of the country, she said. We were paddling through an ochre, ordure soup and it was 
apparent that this was indeed the track. The yellow shit road, | thought to myself. This sure ain’t Kansas. | also 
wondered if this stinking stuff was the “tik mood” that the original, pre-emptive, trap, ambush ponyman had warned 
us of. | continued in wondering mode considering the cavalier disregard motorists were displaying towards their 
vehicles’ “sosspenshun” as car after car wended past us towards the gap. A quarter of a mile on we were still in the 
shit when three riders came galloping round a bend towards us, with a terrifying (to me) thrashing and thundering of 
hooves they passed. 

Mona was laughing gaily and pointing at me, | looked down to discover that the entire front of my body was closely 
stippled in the hideous shit slurry that had been cast up by the horses’ passage (geographical and anatomical). Not a 
spot on her. Not one faecal fleck. It was very warm and the stuff on me quickly dried out to a pale yellow that 
contrasted starkly with my drab attire. | killed midges as they sunk their wee mouthparts into my arms. Nothing bit 
Mona. She seemed happy. ! was growing increasingly befuddled. My reality map and compass were redundant. What 
was | doing walking up a cack-track in Ireland that was busier with traffic and humanity than the majority of roads we 
had been on? Especially when the hills looked so enticing and deserted. Why was Mona so jolly? We were out in the 
open, there were person-eating insects and filth abundantly dispersed around us and the ponyman had been a liar, 
liar, pants on fire. Begob, it was a strange one. 

One thing was clear. “MacGillycuddy’s Reeks” is the Gaelic for “ancient horse shit soup stench”. 

To be fair, after about a mile, the continual cack became intermittent cack. The ambulant crowds thinned, although 
cars, bikes, horses and traps regularly passed. An occasional novice rider provided joggling and swearing 
entertainment. 

The rain came on softly. Although | had carefully left my cagoule in the car | was unconcerned, it was friendly, warm 
rain. Well it was initially. Within half an hour the body heat / saturation equilibrium was gone and the rain had 
become professional hill rain and the wind had picked up velocity at the expense of balminess. Very soon | was soaked 
to the skin and for nipple comfort was frequently obliged to peel my clinging tee-shirt away from my freezing torso. 
Mona was happily ensconced within a cagoule that reached to her ankles and was so roomy that it had an echo. She 
was quite undaunted by the weather.! noticed that cold tea seemed to be dripping off the end of her chin, helpfully 
| drew her attention to it. Oh, she laughed, that will just be my sun shimmer washing off. I'd heard it all. 

And now we reach the peak of this dissertation, the only peak we visit. It is a peak of mighty truth or may the Big 
Voluptuous Mama come down on me. 

Life is uncertain. 

Farewell. 
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Munroists 


RAPID COMMUNICATION 


Cumulative Munroists 
Several unwarranted assumptions 


G.L. HUTCHISON AND L. McLOUGHLIN 


Summary 


More people are climbing more Munros, more often. The authors draw a couple of graphs, drink some beers, 
extrapolate wildly and reach a number of unsupported conclusions. 


Key words 


Munroists, cumulative; Extrapolations, wild; Conclusions, unsupported; Beers, some. 


Introduction 

Well, there we were in the famous Dundee hostelry, the 
Pehand Pint, talking about this and that (and the other, of 
course), when one of us (L.McL.) happened to remark on 
the appalling number of clueless bobble-hats who were 
wandering haplessly around the Scottish Highlands, 
making life miserable for the rest of us. It was concluded 
that the Scottish Mountaineering Club and its iniquitous, 
money-grubbing guide books were ultimately to blame. 
This is a view which has frequently been expressed by 
others [1-4]. The conversation then naturally progressed 
to speculation on the horrid future of hillwalking if the 
present accelerating trend were to continue. Speculation 
was aided by the fortuitous presence of a copy of Munro’s 
Tables (belonging to G.L.H.), and a lap-top computer of 
mysterious and possibly dodgy provenance (property of 
L.McL.). 


Methods 

We first ordered another round of beers, and then wiped 
the table-top carefully, to prevent soiling of the valuable 
electronics. While G.L.H. read aloud, L.McL. typed yearly 
Munroist totals into the lap-top, frequently cursing the 
recalcitrant tracking-ball as he did so. 

Data were available for the years up to and including 
1990. However, this last year was excluded from the 
recorded data because a) it looked a bit incomplete, and 
b) it looked like it might mess up the figures. (This, we 
assure you, is how Proper Science is done.) 

The data were plotted (Fig. 1), and examined visually. 
Nothing came immediately to mind, so we ordered 
another round. A suitable formula for curve-fitting was 
then easily selected by the Looks-Like Method. (“Looks 
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like a super-geometric curve to me.”) The data were found 
to fit the equation: 


Munroists = 1.1x10°%! x year ©.0097year) 


with a correlation coefficient r2=0.98. We weren’t sure 
what r* was, but it seemed to make the lap-top very happy. 
Were we at all daunted by that infinitesimal figure of 
10°°'7 Nope. We cracked right ahead and extrapolated 
the damn thing. 


Results 

Well, then we couldn’t get all of the curve to fit on the 
screen, of course. So we ordered another round, and then 
we found a button labelled “Log Scale”, and we clicked 
it, and we got another really good graph (Fig. 2). 

Um. Yes, that’s all our results. 


Discussion 

Pretty awful, eh? 

We think it’s clear that events will follow roughly this 
timetable: 

2010: Muriel Gray publishes The Munros, The First 
Fifty Times. 

2020: Hamish Brown becomes the first Munros 
completionist — the first continuous, self-propelled round 
of all the Munros 277 times in succession. 

2130: Everyone in Britain has completed the Munros at 
least once. The waiting list for Schiehallion ascents is 
now so long that parents must book their offspring onto it 
as soon as the pregnancy test is confirmed. The SMC, 
now an international conglomerate, has offices in every 
major American and European city. 
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Figure 1: 
Cumuiative 
Munroists 
(1900—1990) 
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Figure 2: 
Extrapolated 
Munroists 
(1900—2200) 


1900 1925 1950 1975 2000 2025 2050 2075 2100 2125 2150 2175 2200 


2170: The entire Chinese population starts “topping out” 
on Tom Dubh. B&B accommodation in the Fort William 
area is fully booked for the next hundred years. 150 
million metric tons of Chinapersons romping up and down 
the Atlantic coast causes Scotland to tilt tectonically 
westwards, with renewed volcanic activity in the Inner 
Hebrides. The Inaccessible Pinnacle is rendered truly 
inaccessible by lava flows. 

2185: Constant lava outpourings raise Sgurr nan Gillean 
to 17,000 feet. (Itnow lives up fully to the immortal words 
of WA Poucher FRPS: “A coign of vantage not easily 
attained by the simple pedestrian.”) Continued tilting of 
the Scottish crustal plate pushes the entire east coast above 
three thousand feet. However, SMC Enterprises Inter- 
national refuse to make any alterations to The Book, on 
the grounds that they “just made most of it up in the first 
place.” 

2200: The world’s population finishes all the Munros, 
aided by the fact that much of mainland Scotland has 
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been eroded completely flat. Crisis looms for the SMC 
World Government, but is narrowly averted by the arrival 
of intelligent aliens from Alpha Centauri, who are met on 
the steps of their spacecraft by a man carrying a slim red 
book. And it’s not Eamonn Andrews. 


Acknowledgements 
We did it all ourselves, actually. No-one helped. 


Note added in press: 

Oh. Here’s another thing. After a while, we got this idea of 
extrapolating backwards, to get down to 0.00361, or 
1/277. That happens in 1846 — 1846.845, actually. 
So we can say with some confidence that the first ever 
ascent of a Munro was completed on November 4th, 1846. 
At about 10:15 in the morning. Which means that, 
whichever one it was, it was probably quite handy from 
the road. 


Weather ’tis nobler... 


Readers of TAC18 will recall how John Henzell suggested a prize be 
offered for the worst weather forecast spotted in any newspaper. 
Perhaps because of the quarter-decent summer, entries have hardly 
poured in, but here is a second bid for stardom by John himself — 
and one which will take some beating, what with 100% rain/cloud 
symbols, darkness and high winds. 

A further submission, from Gus and the staff at Cotswold Camping 
in Manchester, was appreciated, but simply wasn’t up to the same 
standard: who are you trying to kid with your Lancastrian sunny 
intervals and gentle Albion zephyrs?! We all know that Arthur 
Koestler wrote Darkness at Noon after having bought tickets for 
each and every day of the 1938 Old Trafford test match. 
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The iguana, Dr! 


a 


Van Gogh liked motifs 
in which he could 
draw as well as paint 
with his brush, and lay 
on the colour thick 
just as a writer who 
underlines his words. 
That is why he was 
the first painter to 
discover the beauty 
of stubbly beards, 
of Murdo's gnarled 
body and the dark, 
flamelike shape of the 
sheep. 


aS 
>») Dyn fie 


EH Gombrich, 
The Story of Art, 
p437 


Cornfield with Right of Way Vincent Van Gogh 


Actually, this is like some kind of flashback TAC: Gordon Smith, James O’Glum and now even Dave 
McFadzean. Your editor might even start regaining his hair. Then again, maybe not... 


Shoreline access for walkers 


HAVING JUST spent a holiday in the sunny Costa Ardnamurchan, where one is more bothered by the midges, rain and 
sheep than by the lager louts, it was brought to my notice that restriction of access is not limited to our hills and glens. 
TAC has highlighted quite a few cases of so-called sportsmen trying to restrict access while they use their high- 
velocity toys to blast a hole in some unsuspecting stag. These sportsmen try during their killing season (not culling 
season), with varying degrees of success, to keep the hillwalker and not the stag at bay. They place notices on most 
access routes to try to frighten off the more faint-hearted hillwalker, while talking of “the interests of safety” and of 
their contribution to the local economy when, if the truth be known, they want the hills for their own personal 
playground. I also suspect they are afraid of some walker catching them on camera up to their oxters in blood and guts 
during the gralloch. This could be used to the same effect as the Greenpeace films on whaling and seal culling. (Mind 
you, seals and whales don’t eat trees - Ed.) 

The lairds of the highland estates, be they of native landed families or the rich with a bank balance big enough to buy 
a highland playground, only look on the land they pertain to own as an investment. And if they grow bored with their 
investment, there are always those who will earn a fast buck by buying their piece of the highlands. Speculative 
investment is becoming ever more attractive, with our fine Tory government having decided to give full relief on taxes 
to the sporting estates. 

All that is fair enough, I hear you say. Tell us something we don’t already know. It’s anathema to me how anyone can 
“own” our hills and glens. Even worse is that people are laying claim to our coastlines and shores. 

In Ardnamurchan, several encroachments have taken place on the right of access to the shore. Not far from the 
lighthouse is a beach with not a few large caravans on site. This is fenced off and has signs telling visitors how 
unwelcome they are. While restrictions on access are perpetrated for self interest, the proliferation of the ubiquitous 
caravan goes unchecked throughout Ardnamurchan. They are everywhere, on any suitable piece of land. However, if 
you wish to walk the coastline unobstructed, think again! South of the lighthouse (so the local guidebook states), “...is 
private grazing and no longer accessible to walkers”. This all sounds ludicrous to me: not only are selfish interests 
being used to keep Jo Public off the land, TAC favourite the sheep is being used as an excuse to exclude us from the 
area. 
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At Sanna, one of the most beautiful places on Ardnamurchan, access is allowed, but signs state that walkers should 
stick to existing paths to avoid erosion of the unique sand dunes. This seems a bit rich when the estate say in the same 
sign that this is grazing land. Thus it seems okay to go willy-nilly at Sanna, but only if you have cloven hooves and 
are liable to the proper subsidy. It’s rather silly of the estate to blame only tourists for Sanna’s conservation problems, 
since the place has been grazed since time immemorial and has suffered much damage from livestock as well as 
sightseers. Surely the best option for the Sanna dune area would be to fence it off as an SSSI, as this would protect it 
from both human and animal disturbance. The crofters could be compensated for loss of grazing, while the dunes could 
be left free from disturbance. 

At Fascadale, Swordle and Ockle — on the north coast and serviced at public expense by decent roads — direct 
access to the bays and beaches is frowned upon. Only by taking devious routes can access be obtained to this rugged 
and beautiful coastline. 

At Kilchoan, access from the pier round the shoreline to Mingarry Castle has been cut off, the new owner of Mingarry 
house having erected barbed wire fences down to the shore. Surely there must be a right-of-way from the shore — being 
one public place — to the castle, which is another? No matter what motives landowners have for restriction of access, 
the public should have the right to put them firmly in their place by going where they want, when they want, without 
interference or restriction. As long as landowners get away with such things, more restrictions will take place. 

I was under the impression that anyone could walk our coasts and shorelines, especially between the high and low 
water marks. (Surely only the masons can do that? - Ed.) Now it seems if you have money and its associated power, you 
can do what you want and nobody will say boo to you. (Proves my point - Ed.) It seems sad that when someone finds 
something special, they want to label it as theirs, to the exclusion of everyone else. 

Having been associated with TAC from its earliest days, I know that the readership will want to be able to sample the 
delights of the seashore, if only as a change from the mountains and glens. It would be interesting to hear from readers 
of any problems they have encountered with access to the shoreline, and also if anyone could relate what our rights are 
in relation to this kind of access. 

Let’s not wait till the barbed wire goes up on the Bad Step, or the Private Keep Out signs appear round Sandwood 
Bay. (Unlikely here, since the John Muir Trust now own it - Ed.) This issue concerns all of us. We have to fight for our 
rights to enjoy the seashore as much as for our hills and glens. If we let these encroachments pass unopposed, we only 
have ourselves to blame for any further restrictions which then take place. 


GET YOUR CHRISTMAS PRESSIES HERE! 


Available as ever: books, T-shirts, subscriptions, all delivered to your door by an early 
morning person in a smart GPO uniform. The two TACit Press books — Walking the 
Watershed by your TAC editor, Dave Hewitt, with pics and maps by Chris Tyler. The story 
of the first ever traverse of Scotland’s Great Divide, from the Border to Cape Wrath — 
240pp, £7.99 (£9 inc p&p) 

“A real gem” — Ed Grindley in High 

“A must” — Cameron McNeish in The Great Outdoors 

“...fejoices my hillgoer’s heart” — Hamish Brown in The Scots Magazine 

And Munro’s Fables, by Grant Hutchison 

and Chris Tyler. The wacky adventures of 

Lachlan McLoughlin and others — 104pp, 

£5.99 (£6.50 inc p&p) 

“Racily entertaining” — The Jester (Cartoonists’ 

Club of Great Britain newsletter) 

“Weird and wonderful” — Dundee Courier 

“Less numbers than Munro’s Tables” — Numbers 

Today (Vol.34, issue 628, p17, para 3) 

Also available: “Killer Sheep” T-shirt in hard-wearing M, 
L or XL— £11 — or £13.50 inc six-issue TAC subscription. 


Or... £6 for TAC subscription alone! 
Or... £21 for Walking the Watershed, T-shirt and TAC sub! 
Or... £19 for Munro’s Fables, T-shirt and sub! 
Or... £26 for both books, T-shirt and sub! 

All available from House 48, 170 Sandiefield Road, Glasgow G5 ODL 

Please make your cheque payable to The Angry Corrie if order includes a subbie or a 
shirt, but to TACit Press if buying only books. 
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..and they call it democracy 


AC19 gave brief mention to the John Muir Trust’s “Summit Sweep”, and more details are now in. The idea, you 

may recall, was to climb and tidy as many as possible of Britain’s 1554 Marilyns (hills with a 500ft drop all round). 
Thanks are due to all who took part, and also to Katie Jackson, Terry Isles et al at the JMT for supplying TAC with an 
amazingly comprehensive breakdown. 

As of early-October, £10300 had been raised by 187 participants on 245 Marilyns. In the true spirit of Marilynism, 
there was a good spread of heights: from the Big Ben itself to 179m Billinge Hill near Wigan, the 19th weeest Marilyn 
of all (conquered by TAC subscriber and former quizwinner Brenda Lowndes). There was also a good geographical 
spread: from Walbury Hill in deepest Albion to Conachair, St Kilda. Many folk climbed just the one hill, many others 
went wholesale — including one worthy soul who ticked off fourteen in Argyll and the north west. Your editor did his 
own smallscale sweep of Lamington Hill and Dungavel Hill, as well as being party to an ascent of Roineabhal on Harris 
— tidied before perhaps being cleaned away for good by Iain Wilson and his quarryman. 

Overall, the feedback has, unsurprisingly, been of most litter found either strewn at roadsides or crammed into 
summit cairns. Few returned with anything like as much as a binbag of trash, but the cumulative heap would itself 
doubtless be well on the way to Marilyn status if ever brought together. And the exercise did nothing to disabuse your 
editor of his long-held impression that much of the detritus on our hills is left not be careless daytrippers, but by 
landowners themselves. The Lamington / Dungavel haul — loops of discarded fence wire and spent shotgun cartridges 
— was an all too predictable booty. 

oS 


lso mentioned in TAC19 were the protest / action groups organising against the Criminal Justice Bill. These, as 
AS as is known, are continuing: the Edinburgh group can be contacted via ALP, 031-337-5442, whilst Glasgow’s 
SACJB (Sou’siders Against the Criminal Justice Bill) meets in the Larkfield Centre, 39 Inglefield St, Govanhill, every 
Tuesday at 7.30pm. 


Ie) 


qually well versed in the toils and trials of protest are our many-pocketed friends in SCAPA — the Scottish 
Campaign for Public Angling. Recent actions include fishing the Tweed near Floors Castle in defiance of an 
Exclusion Order. The extent to which such orders are loaded in favour of the rich can be seen from the astonishing rates 
charged for “legitimate” fishing: eg £17000 — yes, £17000! — for a week’s salmon fishing at Kelso. Bloody hell. 
SCAPA contacted the chief executive of the Scottish Sports Council to point out that were ordinary punters deprived 
of, say, athletics or hillwalking by similar legislation and prices, the SSC would be the first to cry foul. So why are the 
lairds allowed to be treated differently? We are meant to be living in a classless society remember. 
If you’re partial to a day on the riverbank, or just support SCAPA’s aims, secretary Derek Keith is at 18/5 Restalrig 
Drive, Edinburgh EH7 6JS, 031-659-5134. 
gS 


AC19 also included tell of how Glenfeshie estate failed to fall into the hands of a JMT / RSPB consortium, 
going instead to the English-based Will Woodlands Trust. Odd echoes of this can be heard in the latest chapter of 
the interminable Mar Lodge saga. Or not so odd perhaps... 

The previous round of bidding for the Deeside estate foundered when another consortium — this time the JMT, 
RSPB and the World Wide Fund for Nature — were stymied by owner John Kluge’s way-over-the-score price tag of £14 
million. Now, with the price much lower, the National Trust for Scotland is very much in the picture. Except there is a 
problem: with a host of other properties already, the NTS are effectively skint. 

Enter another shadowy “charitable” body: not Will Woodlands this time, but the even more mysterious Easter Trust. 
As to the ID of the anonymous benefactor pulling the purse strings, no-one knows for sure — some say Camilla’s man 
— but whoever it is has enough readies to pump in £4 million via the NTS. Very good — except for another problem. 
The Easter Trust wants the NTS to run Mar Lodge their way: as a sporting estate. As Alan Partridge would say, Aha! 

This, of course, would be completely at odds with Percy Unna’s original NTS vision of unsullied, free-access 
landscapes. And hence the NTS, already owners of the Horns of Alligin, now find themselves on the Horns of a 
Dilemma. Do they play along with the Easter Trust and so absolve themselves of any real power over the estate, or do 
they refuse on principle, thus leaving Mar Lodge iocked in limbo? All that can be said for sure right now is that whereas 
all manner of private enterprise “charities” can seemingly step in and snap up prime estates such as Mar and Glenfeshie, 
there is little chance, at least not under this government, of any real financial support for credible, experienced bodies 
such as the NTS and the JMT. 

gs 


nd finally, on a lighter note... In a letter to The Independent, 10th August, one Colin Harms of Kent railed and 
anted against traditions of free access to the land. Take fishing for example (are you paying attention, SCAPA?) 
— “...members of the public who [are] not fishing should not be on my land since fish are shy creatures who take fright 
if they are not approached with stealth and caution”’. 
As has been said once already, bloody hell. 
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Dear Messrs, 


Might I write a serious letter to TAC? 


Aw, go on! 
In TAC19, there is a reference to a 
bellowing landowner in the 


Kilpatricks. being difficult about 
access. 

Please, please, can such people be 
named, with details of place and date? 
Can a formal complaint then be 
lodged with the Mountaineering 
Council of Scotland and the Scottish 
Landowners Federation? Can the 
details be published? There is such a 
thing as therapeutic publicity. A 
recent Scottish Natural Heritage 
report contained access comments by 
individual landowners, but they were 
not named. Why not? The rest of us 
who care passionately about 
responsible access do so in an open 
mannet. 

Let’s get all this out in the open and 
identify, name and publicise the 
culprits and participants. 


Yours sincerely, 
Rennie McOwan 
Stirling 


Ed. - Basically agree totally. The 
problem with identifying this 
Kilpatricks chap was his refusal, in 
time-honoured fashion, to give his 
name at the time. However, TAC21 
hopes to name several of his 
compadres — including a guy out 
near Dalmally who allegedly smeared 
human excrement on the windscreen 
of a car parked in a layby near his 
house... 


eee Sea es) 
Dear Sir, 


As it is now the stalking and grouse 
shooting season, has anyone 
considered the effect of the Health and 
Safety at Work Act on these pastimes, 
and on the general public’s access to 
the hills? A legal friend points out 
that the landowners are responsible 
for the safety of all members of the 
public on their premises or land, and 
that a few notices warning of deer 


culling between mid-August and 
February are not satisfactory when 
people are creeping round the hills 
with high-powered rifles. Precautions 
necessary, I am advised, would have 
to be on a par with army rifles ranges, 
with warning notices, sentries, red 
flags etc. It would be interesting if 
any of your readers have any 
comments on this. 


Keep up the good work, 
Jonathan Whitehead 
Hull 

A very flat bit of Albion 


ER aa Ua ae ae eee | 
Dear TAC, 


Recently, my lady friend presented 
me with a copy of TAC19. She’d 
travelled all the way to her home town 
for the Edinburgh Festival, but 
according to her it paled into 
insignificance beside your Art 
Special. 

I was certainly impressed by the 
range of contributions. Only Lord 
Clark of Civilization was missing 
(presumed dead?). However, the 
“Bolt-On™ Fracture Repair Kit (p12) 
seemed a more convincing example 
of Cubism than Picasso’s “Dance” 
(p3). Itrather reminded me of the early 
work of Malevitch. Maybe you could 
ask John Berger to make a 
pronouncement on this issue. He lives 
well above Munro level in the French 
Alps these days, which automatically 
makes him a superior art critic. 

You might also ask Berger — 
German for “mountain dweller’ — to 
help you raise the level of essays on 
mountaineering per se. For what is 
all this talk about Donalds, Corbetts, 
Munros, Marilyns and “19 other tops 
between 2000' — 3000' missing” 
(from some book)? Can’t you leave 
that sort of stuff to post-stamp 
collectors? It won’t get you anywhere 
with women either, Marilyns 
excepted. (I know, I know... - sad Ed.) 
Maybe you should pop over the 
border for a bit of fresh air. There are 
about 19000 tops between 2000' — 
3000' missing from the mountain 
guides for Norway, Switzerland, 
Austria, etc; instead of worrying about 
this, or about Ducktown categories, 
the locals just enjoy their mountains 
(admittedly, this is not evident from 
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the Norwegian version of “The In 
Pinn’”’.) 

Finally, if I were a Climber & 
Rambler in Betws-y-Coed, “Lesser 
Albion” (p2), I would feel mortally 
offended. Stabbed in the back by a 
fellow Celt! At Betws-y-Coed they’ ve 
probably got more Munro-type 
mountains in their backyard than 
there are in all of England, and more 
speakers of a Celtic language than in 
all of Scotland. 

I shall now hide in the cupboard 
while my lady friend reads this letter. 


Bye, 

Paul Hesp, 
Vienna 
Austria 


Grant Hutchison: Bolt-On™ 
Fracture Repair Kit after rain, 
1994, The Art Corporation, 
Glasgow 


Kasimir Malevitch: Morning in 
the Country after rain, 1911, 
Solomon R Guggenheim 
Museum, New York 


Stone the crows! Strangle the turkey! 
It's time for the TAC Christmas Quiz! 


Apart from 8(e), 10(b) and 10(c), all answers concern locations in Scotland. 

Winner will be the person with most correct answers by midnight on 31st December | 994. In the event of 
a tie, a draw will be made. Given the difficulty, it’s worth entering, no matter how few answers you know. 
The quiz will be reprinted in the December issue, ie TAC2 |, with answers and winners appearing in TAC22. 
Ist, 2nd and 3rd prizes will, as usual, comprise differing amounts of TAC goodies, plus undying fame. 
Entries to: The Angry Corrie, House 48, 170 Sandiefield Road, Glasgow G5 ODL 


I Where? 

(a) Arrarat Hill? 

(b) Ark Law? 

OS sheets and gridrefs please. 


2 Which vaguely nautical sounding Hebridean 
Marilyn carries a sign reading: “Turn on lights 
before ascent”? 


3 Where? 

(a) The Pilot 

(b) Big Hill of the Baing 

(c) The High Tree 

(d) Top of the Battery 

(e) Pendicles of Collymoon 
(f) Glittering Skellies 

(g) Kneedeep 

(h) Straight Step 

(i) Duffdefiance 

OS sheets and gridrefs in each case please. 
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4 If you walked from CaWhims to Bawhelps, in 
which youth hostel would you most likely spend 
the night? 


5 What famous Scottish landmark, beloved of 
many a TAC reader, slopes at an angle of | in 86? 


6 Fill in the missing letters, and name the 
location, of a road sign bearing its own grid 
reference, ??352906. 


7 Name the odd one out, and why: 
(a) Sgurr Eilde Beag 

(b) Carn an t-Sagairt Beag 

(c) Sgurr Choinnich Beag 


8 What is, or was 

(a) 1011 

(b) 1112 

(c) 1213 

(d) 1314 

(e) 1415 (a clue: this relates to both p2 of this issue, 
and to question 9 below.) 


(f) 1516 

9 (a) If Edinburgh is 9:9, Coldstream 10:10 and 
Campbeltown I1:11, which Highland village is 
12:122 


(b) By the same reckoning, which Dumfries and 
Galloway village is 2:5? 
(c) And which much-loved Munro starts 2:5? 


10 (a) Which OS Landranger sheet contains a 
Region with only one building, a Region with 
no buildings, and no other Regions? 

(b) If England = 108,Wales = 25 and the Isle of 


Man = |, what does Scotland equal, and why? 

(c) Fill in the missing numbers: 

16 20 79 80 — 99 104 109 118 
— 129: 54, 184 


